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Our work this year has been fruitful in two directions: (a) 
publication of various applications of our social maturity scale, 
and (b) publication of a number of studies dealing with motor 
phenomena and electric brain potentials. New work has pro- 
ceeded along the same lines as formerly with emphasis on the 
electric potentials of the brain in relation to the etiology of 
mental deficiency, and by further analytical studies of social 
competence. It is expected that both these groups of studies 
will be terminated in the coming year. Fresh leads for future 
work are evident in the new light on classification and etiology 
brought forth by the demands and suggestions made by this 
work in clinical directions. 


STAFF CHANGES 


J. Thomas McIntire, A. B., University of West Virginia, 
resigned as chief clinician in September, 1936, to assume charge 
of the Babbitt Hospital unit for mentally normal birth-injured 
children. 

A. Douglas Glanville, Ph.D., Cornell University, resigned as 
senior research fellow at the beginning of the year to accept a 
position as psychologist in the out-patient department of the 
Delaware State Hospital at Farnhurst. In September, 1937, Dr. 
Glanville resigned his post at the State Hospital to accept an 
instructorship in psychology at the University of Maine. 

Katherine P. Bradway, M.A., University of Minnesota, who 
has been research assistant during the past three years, re- 
signed September 1, 1937, to accept positions as assistant clini- 


* This report will appear in two issues. 
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cal psychologist at the Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
and part-time instructor in psychology at Beaver College. 

Anthony J. Mitrano, Ph.D., Yale University, who was guest 
fellow during the preceding year, was appointed acting chief 
clinician. During the year Dr. Mitrano completed the require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree with a dissertation based on studies 
in motivation and conditioning conducted here and at the Wood- 
bine State Colony for Feeble-minded Males. 

E. Louise Hoffeditz, Ph. D., University of Nebraska, re- 
signed as research fellow to become Assistant Head Mistress 
at the Girls’ Latin School at Baltimore. 

Elizabeth Lee Smith, A.B., University of Arizona, resigned 
as research fellow at the close of the year. 


Franklin W. Smith, M.S., University of Pennsylvania, was 
appointed assistant to Dr. Kreezer. Mr. Smith will continue in 
this capacity this year. 

Grace Marie Graham, A.B., University of Minnesota, and 
Kathryn A. Fitch, A.B., Wilson College, were appointed research 
fellows. Miss Graham resigned at the close of the year to be- 
come psychologist in a private school in New York State. Miss 
Fitch has been appointed senior research fellow for the coming 
year. 

Louise English, A.B., Beaver College, was here for one 
month as research fellow. 

Eugene E. Doll, A.B., Cornell University, was a member of 
the staff for two months as a guest fellow, one month of which 
was spent at the Trenton State Hospital in a study of social 
competence of mental patients, and one month in a study of 
social competence of negroes in the city of Vineland. 

Helen Payran, A.B., Bucknell University, was a member of 
the staff as clinic secretary for a period of five months. 

Helen Lewis, M.A., University of Pennsylvania, was ap- 
pointed temporary clinic secretary for two months during the 
summer. 

Sara Margaret Bowers, M.A., Western Reserve University, 
was appointed research fellow for the current academic year. 

The remainder of the staff continues as formerly, including 
Dr. George Kreezer as research associate, Mrs. Rexford Matlack 


as director’s secretary, and Miss Dolores Arnade as clinic sec- 
retary and editorial assistant. 
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RESEARCH 


The research program has been carried on in three major 
directions: (1) studies in physiological psychology under the 
supervision of Dr. Kreezer, (2) clinical research studies under 
the supervision of Dr. Mitrano, and (3) research studies of 
social competence under my supervision. Dr. Kreezer has been 
assisted by Dr. Glanville, Mr. Smith, and Miss Graham. Dr. 
Mitrano has been assisted by Miss Fitch and Miss Graham. I 
have been assisted by Mrs. Bradway and Miss Fitch. 


STUDIES OF SOCIAL COMPETENCE 


A number of studies have been pursued by means of the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. These are too numerous to 
report in detail, but the following brief comment is of interest. 


1. A great deal of work has been done on the validation 
of the scale with feeble-minded subjects. A preliminary report 
of this study is in manuscript supplementing previous publica- 
tion on this problem. This has included differential study of 
the children here who have not been diagnosed as feeble-minded. 
Another study is in preliminary form dealing with annual re- 
examination data. The social scale is now used with all chil- 
dren brought up for annual reconsideration. 


2. Considerable progress has been made in the re-examina- 
tion of normal subjects from Vineland on whom the scale was 
originally standardized. The study is designed to reveal indivi- 
dual rates of social maturation. Thus far 200 subjects have 
been re-examined. A preliminary report of these results is in 
manuscript. The rates of annual increment have been compared 
with the social quotients of the initial examination, and these 
show an expected tendency toward a fairly comparable rate of 
development. 


3. The study of the deaf made last year at the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf was published this year. This study showed 
about 20 per cent handicap to social competence at all life ages 
a8 a result of hearing defect. 

4. A similar study of the blind made at the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind at Overbrook was 
completed and the initial draft of the manuscript prepared. 
This study shows that blindness imposes a handicap of about 
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30 per cent on social competence which tends to become more 
apparent at the later life ages. 

5. A study of the inheritance of social competence was 
published. This study showed a tendency for different levels 
of social competence to be hereditarily transmitted, but with 
some tendency toward regression to the norm. 

6. A study of feeble-minded under extra-institutional care, 
including family care, was published with the assistance of §. 
Geraldine Longwell at the Newark, New York, State School. 
This study showed a tendency for patients placed in extra- 
institutional care to be socially more competent than their 
mental-age expectation, and indicated the practicability of us- 
ing the social scale in selecting patients for such care. 

7. A report of the special class study made some time 
ago by Elizabeth McKay has been accepted for publication. 

8. A considerable body of data on pre-school children sent 
us by Dr. Mary Shirley from Harvard University has been par- 
tially analyzed during the year, but the treatment of these data 
is not yet completed. 

9. Data were obtained on 40 normal negro subjects in the 
town of Vineland, but these data have not yet been treated for 
publication. 


10. <A preliminary study of the scale with insane patients 
at the Trenton State Hospital has been conducted, but these re- 
sults have not yet been treated for publication. 

11. A study of juvenile delinquent boys made at the State 


Home for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey, is now well toward 
completion. 


12. The initial draft of the principal contents of the book 
manual on the scale has been prepared, but the manuscript is 
not yet completed. This will include the background of the 
method, an elaborated manual of procedure, reports of various 
application studies, and so on. This publication has been de- 
layed pending completion of the studies noted above which were 
designed to test and improve the method. 

13. An instruction and discussion seminar has been held 
during the year designed to improve the method and to elaborate 
its theoretical and statistical background. 

14. Numerous addresses have been given to professional 
and lay groups at various scientific meetings and elsewhere. 
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15. At least ten students conducting research studies with 
this seale have come to The Training School for brief periods to 
be instructed in the method. 

16. Many studies are in progress in various places, espe- 
cially universities and research stations. The scale is also be- 
ing used as a practical method of examination in institutions and 
elsewhere. 

17. Our Extension Department reports the distribution or 
sale of approximately 400 manuals and approximately 12,000 
blanks in the course of the last 12 months. 

18. Twelve articles and two condensed manuals have been 
published since the first article appeared in print in April, 1935. 
Fight additional articles by members of our staff have been 
completed for publication. Three other articles and a boux 
manual are in preliminary manuscript form. Five additional 
studies are in progress, that is, the data have been obtained, 
but have not yet been written up. This is a total of 31 contri- 
butions, 20 of which are experimental studies. 


Motor STuDIEsS* 


Coordination of antagonistic muscle groups. This problem 
was initially undertaken because the mechanism of coordination 
of antagonists is basic to all motor activities, and therefore of 
great importance in understanding the motor deficiencies of the 
feeble-minded in general and the birth-injured in particular. 
The technique of the present series of experiments involves the 
use of the action potentials of antagonistic muscles as an index 
of their changes in tension during movement. An essential task 
in this problem is the working out of adequate controls to in- 
sure the fact that the action potentials recorded from a muscle 
are a correct index of its state of tension. Experimental work 
upon this problem during the past year consisted in the devis- 
ing and carrying out of a number of control experiments and 
the accumulation of additional records of action potentials in 
antagonistic muscles associated with movements of different 
kinds. The trend of the results obtained so far is in the direc- 
tion of what might be called an “adaptive theory of the coordina- 
tion of antagonists” in normal intact human subjects. Neither 
reciprocal innervation as commonly held, nor simultaneous co- 
contractions as has also been proposed, seems to be the universal 


ee 
* Prepared by Dr. George Kreezer, Research Associate. 
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mode of muscle action. The manner of cooperation or coordi- 
nation of antagonists is adjusted or adapted to the type of 
movement performed and to the external conditions under which 
it is to be performed. 


The specific work carried out on this problem during the 
year was as follows: (1) A new device was constructed to 
obtain a simultaneous record of the extent and speed of move- 
ment at a given joint along with a record of the action poten- 
tials in the muscles involved. (2) Action potential records 
were taken of the quadriceps-hamstring group on spastic and 
normal subjects to supplement previous records on the biceps- 
triceps group. (3) Control measurements were taken on human 
subjects to determine the correlation between degree of tension 
exerted by a muscle-group and magnitude of action potentials. 
(4) Control data were obtained on human subjects to show that 
movement of the skin did not produce artifacts. (5) Miscel- 
laneous control data were obtained to determine the influence 
of location of electrode pairs, of the distance between electrodes, 
and of the kind of electrodes. (6) Tests were run to determine 
the extent of the spread of action potentials from one muscle 
group to its antagonist. 


Variability of gait at different developmental stages. This 
study was undertaken as a supplement to the study on the 
development of gait in young normal children carried out last 
year. The specific problem investigated was the variability of 
a large number of properties of gait at successive developmental 
stages. Five developmental stages in the same child were con- 
sidered. The data have been analyzed (1) to show in quanti- 
tative terms the changes with development of the variability 
of a large number of properties of gait, and also (2) to check 
the results of the previous study on the course of the develop- 
ment of the properties themselves. 


These two studies provide a more extensive quantitative 
description of the development of gait than has heretofore 
appeared in the literature, and was made possible by the quanti- 
tative method of analysis devised for the purpose. These re- 
sults on the development of gait in normal children provide a 
basis for further work that may be done on the specific defects 


in the gait of the mentally deficient birth-injured and the feeble- 
minded of other types. 
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Papers on motor studies. Four papers dealing with motor 
phenomena were written and published during the year. It is 
anticipated that additional papers covering motor studies al- 
ready completed will be written during the coming year. The 
titles of these unpublished studies are: (1) Norms of Tonus 
in Normal Male Adults; (2) The Influence of Tonus on Maxi- 
mum Amplitude and Velocity of Joint Movement: (3) Defi- 
ciencies in Amplitude and Velocity of Joint Movement and of 
Muscle Tonus in Spastic Birth-injured Subjects; (4) The 
Development of Gait in Young Normal Children; (5) Varia- 
bility in Gait of Young Normal Children at Different Develop- 
mental Stages; (6) Defects in Gait of Spastic Birth-injured 
Subjects. These studies were carried out with the assistance 
of Dr. Douglas Glanville and Miss Grace Marie Graham. 


BRAIN PROCESSES IN THE FEEBLE-MINDED* 


In investigating the electric potentials of the brain (electro- 
encephalogram) among the feeble-minded, our basic aim has 
been to obtain information about the processes in the brain 
responsible for the psychological differences between the feeble- 
minded and the normal. The electro-encephalogram provides 
a means for investigating brain-processes in the living subject. 
The first step in determining the value of this technique in the 
investigation of the brain processes of the feeble-minded is the 
determination of the peculiarities of the electro-encephalogram 
in the feeble-minded of different clinical varieties and mental 
levels. 

Considerable progress was made in several directions dur- 
ing the past year, and it is estimated that the specific studies 
under way will be completed in the current year. To assist in 
this field of work during the coming year, a grant-in-aid was 
received from the Penrose fund of the American Philosophical 
Society. The general trend of the results so far obtained is 
to show that variations in the encephalogram are associated 
with variations in intelligence level and in clinical and etiologi- 
cal type of mental deficiency. These results are based on the 
statistical treatment of data obtained from about 200 subjects. 
They are to be regarded as representing purely empirical rela- 
tions between the electric potentials of the brain and the 
various intelligence levels and clinical types of deficiency. The 


——— 
* Prepared by Dr. George Kreezer, Research Associate. 
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nature of the specific factors in mentally deficient subjects 
responsible for these relations remains a problem for future 
research. These results, however, open the way to the use of 
the electro-encephalogram in the investigation of physiological 
factors in the brain that may be associated with deficiencies 
of intelligence among different etiological and clinical types. 


The detailed work of the year in this field was as follows: 


New apparatus constructed and technical improvements. 
The work of previous years had indicated the directions in 
which certain technical changes were desirable. Technical help 
was also obtained from correspondence with other laboratories. 
The chief changes were as follows: (a) Construction of a 
photocell oscillator which permitted the response of the ampli- 
fier to very low frequencies to be measured. (b) The establish- 
ment of a large number of calibration curves on various parts 
of the apparatus which were essential for adequate interpreta- 
tion of records. (c) Modifications of amplifiers to permit very 
low frequency phenomena to be detected. (d) Construction of 
a portable amplifier to facilitate obtaining records from subjects 
at other institutions who might be needed to complete certain 
series. (e) Modification of Western Union undulator so that 
it could be used as an ink-writing oscillograph and thus permit 
records to be taken over relatively long intervals. This ink- 
writing unit, as at present modified, permits two simultaneous 
records to be obtained. 


Records on subjects of various types. These records were 
of three kinds: (a) Oscillographic records with relatively high 
frequency amplifier; (b)oscillographic records with low fre- 
quency amplifier; (c) undulator records with low frequency 
amplifier. The clinical types to which the investigation has 
been extended during the year are: hereditary type of mental 
deficiency, hydrocephalus, microcephaly, cretinism, and pheny!- 
ketonuria. Some of the data and theoretical implications of 
our results were presented in a paper on the electric phenom- 
ena of the brain among the feeble-minded read at the recent 
meeting of the American Association on Mental Deficiency. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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The Significance of Qualifying Factors in the 
Diagnosis of Borderline Mentality* 


Anna Spiesman Starr, Ph.D. 


Assistant Director of the Rutgers Psychological and Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, New Brunswick, N. J. 


To be of real value, the diagnosis of any mental state needs 
to present the qualifying specific characteristics of the individ- 
ual and his behavior reactions as well as to assign his broad 
categorical grouping, but in giving the diagnoses of borderline 
cases, such descriptive analysis is particularly pertinent. Widely 
divergent types of individuals are subsumed under the diag- 
nosis of “high grade moron” or of “borderline mentality.” Such 
terms alone record nothing of the stability, available energy, 
persistence, trainability or any other quality factor readily 
observable during the examination. They may be present or 
lacking in any degree or combination. As assets, they definitely 
determine the level of the individual’s possibility for social ade- 
quacy. As defects, they intensify the already imposed handi- 
cap of restricted mental development, thus making social ade- 
quacy the more and more improbable. In the long run, it is 
one’s potential for social adequacy that determines his compe- 
tency for living and his opportunity to do so. In everyday 
work this potential seems less dependent upon the quantity of 
intelligence, within limits, than upon those assets which deter- 
mine the quality of work done even at a relatively inferior level 
of complexity. 

In the files of every psychological clinic are records of 
some school children who never learned to read well enough to 
enjoy doing so or really to use reading as a tool. In many 
cases their failure is due to a specific deficiency rather than to 
uniformly general disability, yet because our psychological tests 
tend to tap such talents as also determine reading success these 
students’ score ratings may easily underestimate their real de- 
velopment. Many of you recognize this familiar clinical picture. 

Ten or twelve years go Steve was such a Hungarian adoles- 
cent boy of moron mentality, demoted to a special class. He 
was slow in reading and in arithmetic not beyond the concrete 





* Read in part on August 30, 1937, at the First Meeting of the American Association 
of Applied Psychology, Minneapolis, Minnesota, under the title of “The Significance 
of Compensatory Factors in the Diagnosis of Borderline Mentality. 
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example situation, but he was strong in physique, persistent, 
capable with his large hands, friendly, a good boxer, honest and 
untiring if interested. He never did learn to read well but— 
last winter a tall, well-built man drove his Packard up to 
the old school “just to see how things were.”” Steve is a MAN 
now, of moron mentality but in spite of it he is a respected 
citizen, a “self-made man” of considerable means. Most of his 
community never suspect his deficiency nor his educational 
limitations. His physical strength, energy and persistence made 
him a good packer. His honesty and friendliness attracted 
many friends and helped him become a leader of men. If there 
appeared one who offended or bullied, Steve thrashed him. He 
protected the weak of his racial group and disciplined the too 
aggressive. Today he is a foreman in a large packing division 
of non-perishable goods—a valuable workman. As yet there 
have been no labor difficulties in the paternalistic direction of 
his men. He knows them all. They speak the same language. 
They trust him. Intellectually he is not normal, socially he is 
more than adequate. He needs to put every bit of his ability 
into his work and he does it. If a crisis were to arise, he would 
try to meet it by the only way he knows, and if it failed, he 
would be without further resources. 

I cite this particular case because every one of his personal 
assets has contributed to strengthening his work pattern which 
in turn has determined his potential for social adequacy, and 
also to point out that as a slow pupil in school these same 
qualities were recognized as dominant and characteristic of him. 
We also meet present-day Steves in our clinical work and they 
challenge us to determine and record their whole development 
—assets as well as liabilities. It is not only to fit each Steve 
into a niche of his own conformation but in the extension of 
psychological clinical practise, the cases of borderline intelli- 
gence offer a rich field for professional service, provided the 
diagnosis based upon adequate analysis indicates the lines of 
vocational training which would lead toward a possible social 
adequacy. Broad diagnostic grouping is not enough. 

To have definite meaning in a diagnosis, its expression 
must be both inclusive and consistent from case to case, so that 
the lay public and the allied professions may know what status 
is implicit within the diagnostic term. I am reminded of Dr. 
Doll’s observation to the effect that when we come to study 
mentally defective persons with reference to their own group 
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rather than as SUBnormals, we may come to know their possi- 
bilities rather than just their negative deviations from the 
normal. I venture to point out that when through analytical 
observation we study borderline cases sufficiently to know them, 
we do find such variants within their narrow upper groupings 
that we are forced to concede the wide range of individual dif- 
ferences there as well as in the differentiation between major 
groups. We may come to know the moron—and his being a 
moron, while always a basic determining and limiting factor in 
his behavior, may cease to have only derogatory meaning. 


We may well be concerned by the enormity of the social 
and educational problem of the borderline cases, not only be- 
cause of their great numbers but because of our present day 
complacency that since they are defective all we have to do is 
to pretend that they will get along alright being treated as 
normal and left to their own devices, or to assume that no mat- 
ter what is done they fail anyway. Many do fail not because 
of their own limitations alone but because society demands the 
impossible of them. A normal and a defective are alike in this 
that each functions through all of his abilities and deficiencies 
physical and emotional, not merely through his intelligence. 
Normal individuals also fail when the requirements for success 
are beyond their particular endowment. 

At the Rutgers Clinic, I have been particularly interested 
in the reactions to failure on the part of early adolescent boys 
and girls referred to us by the various school systems. Most 
of them started to fail primarily because of reading deficiencies 
but by the time they are to be assigned to special classes many 
have acquired the habit of acceptance of defeat, have learned 
poor habits of application and are scornful of authority. These 
are poor tools to supplement intellectual inadequacy. Our 
schools have failed to build the boy’s preparation for living 
upon his assets but have persisted in trying to force an atypical 
development into the form assigned as an acceptable school 
pattern. This is not an indictment against our schools any more 
than against any school situation where teaching pupils is sec- 
ondary to teaching the curriculum. If there is an indictment 
it stands equally against the psychologist who sees tests rather 
than the whole personality. 

From the files I have taken several records from the cap- 
tio “Higher Moron.” In the matter of the usual quantitative 
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scores of M.A. and I.Q. they were nearly the same at 14 or 15 
years of age. Yet in their effort for economic adequacy, it 
proved highly significant that Doris has a cheerful speaking 
voice well modulated, for that voice quality helps her to keep 
her job as a switchboard operator in a large office building. 
Her well-groomed appearance, her promptness and her good 
motor coordination enable her to succeed. The job is routine, 
fixed and not too big. 


Tom was known as inattentive at school “paid no atten- 
tion”—yet in handwork and shop he did well; the difficulty 
being that Tom needs to see, touch and handle the things he 
thinks about and ideas have no such permanent form. In the 
factory he knows his machine and it remains right there even 
if Tom’s attention wavers. When he “comes back,” there it is— 
he has no need to fill in a gap in the continuity of verbally ex- 
pressed ideas. 


Because of her very accurate perception of printed forms, 
Jennie came to be an excellent filing clerk, although she had 
little comprehension of their meaning. Her interest was in 
swift card placement, not in comprehending record content. In 
these cases compensatory factors, under favorable conditions, 
made possible a high degree of success. They are a far cry 
from the need of institutionalization, because the essence of good 
institutional care was achieved in normal living—that is, a 
situation was maintained within the limits of the individual’s 
possibilities and the satisfaction of success was _ personal 
enough to hold the individual to the necessary persistence of 
effort to continue. 

This same interplay of qualifying factors is evident in 
cases within the lower brackets of normal mental develop- 
ment quite as frequently as with the borderline, when there 
is a specific disability present; while with normal or super- 
ior intelligence the mentality itself is adequate enough to com- 
pensate for a not too serious disability. The resulting behavior 
fluctuates widely, is not consistent and is readily known as 
meanness, wilfull defiance, laziness, uncooperative if not wick- 
ed and evil. For instance a dull normal boy with a short span 
of attention is bound to get into difficulties. He has just enough 
ability for average progress if he “stays on the job all of the 
time.” When his attention wavers or jumps to another topic 
even for a moment, gaps have already come in the line of 
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thought. If it occurs often enough, the teacher may indeed Say, 
“His mind is like a sieve today.” The informational residue is 
fragmentary, possibly distorted and in all probability not inte- 
grated. It is a faulty basis for the next day’s lesson. Now, 
fluctuating attention may be a real disability or it may be a 
product of poor scholastic preparation. It may be the reflection 
of physical fatigue resulting from lack of sleep, rest or food, 
possibly a maladjusted child-adult relationship either at home 
orat school. It may be a habit or an emotional escape. Some- 
times a vivid imagination or a quick sense of the dual meanings 
of words starts new trains of thought and the result is, “You 
are not paying attention.” Very obviously the resulting failure 
presents quite different pictures from the point of actual diag- 
nosis. An analytical diagnosis differentiates and more com- 
pletely indicates the real mental state. 

Qualifying factors may be in the field of the emotions as 
well as within intelligence. One of my students reported the 
case of an Italian boy whose reading resistance or inhibition 
persisted through early adolescence. All through school he had 
puzzled teachers because of his failure to read. He seemed to 
try to learn and he appeared “smart enough in other things.” 
At twelve he was a big boy and his reading was not above 
primer grade. Words known one minute were often lost at 
any later moment or day. Quite by accident the force of his 
emotional repression was discovered. Like many backward 
boys, Carlos did not get on well with all of his teachers but it 
so happened that he was particularly happy at the moment. 
He was known as a dependable helper and often given oppor- 
tunity to do extra services during the noon hour before the 
other pupils came in. 

On this particular day Carlos entered the room, almost 
bounding with apparent eagerness to “tell you something.” 
At first sight of the teacher, he uttered a low cry like 
a wounded being, his facial expression clouded to anger, 
he reached for the necklace which the teacher wore and broke 
it, hissing to himself, “You must not wear THAT.” Carlos 
found his seat and putting his head on his desk sobbed softly. 
All the teacher knew was that she had worn her new black 
dress and the necklace was of crystal and jet beads. As the 
other boys came in, she motioned silence to them, her smile 
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reassured them that there was nothing to be concerned with in 
regard to Carlos. After the pupils had gone, he came to her 
simply saying, “I’m sorry, but I couldn’t see you wearing that.” 
Then it appeared slowly that it was the blackness that offended 
him. When he was just learning to form his letters as a young- 
ster, all eager to read, there was a dreadful accident and his 
father was killed. His pretty, happy mother changed and 
faded as she wore her widow’s weeds. Everybody was mourn- 
ing, the world was changed and even Carlos wore a black rib- 
bon on his arm on Sundays. Then his mother died and there 
was more black and loss of security. He was afraid of the 
nuns at the orphanage because they, too, wore black and though 
they smiled and coaxed him, this awful black was always there. 
Something of this crushed feeling Carlos was able to 
tell his teacher. She saw a possible help. “Why not 
print a reader by hand for Carlos in color, not in black 
type?” First, familiar key words and phrases, then long- 
er sentences appeared on cards for all the slow readers; then 
pages in various colors until he sensed achievement and pro- 
gress. The whole room undertook a project in book making, 
visiting commercial book binders and publishers, libraries, mu- 
seums. They made Christmas cards by block printing, studied 
the contrasts in color combination until out of his own experi- 
ence shared by a group in which he was socially accepted, Carlos 
came to see the necessity of black as the color of printer’s ink. 
Many factors, each subtle and important, helped Carlos “find 
himself.” Within the year his progress in reading covered four 
grades and even greater was his growth in integration. 


Clinical practise seems to indicate that social adequacy is 
the common criterion by which the public evaluates the ability 
of an individual and is also the point of reference by which the 
validity of a mental diagnosis is maintained. To be of practical 
value in any personality adjustment, a diagnosis needs to record 
at least the more significant analytical findings, either compen- 
satory or otherwise to the general mental state. A qualifying 
and interpreting diagnosis presents a more accurate picture of 
the individual’s mental state, assists in establishing a possible 
social adjustment and adds to the store of psychological data 
from which long time studies of the co-functioning of mental 
abilities will increase our scientific knowledge of the laws of 
mental life. 
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A Day at Camp Mento 


Dear Professor Johnstone: 


I wish to tell you about a very wonderful picnic held at 
Camp Mento yesterday. 


You see, with the exception of a few Elmer boys and a few 
Louden girls, practically every child in the Training School has 
spent some time this summer in Camp, and in making this, my 
ambition, true, it is necessary to include in our camping enroll- 
ment, the crippled boys living in the Hospital. I wondered how 
it could be done for days, until yesterday, when with the assis- 
tance of Mr. O., we managed the outing. 


At two o’clock we called at the Hospital and found all of 
the boys ready, waiting, and eager to go. Poor Gordon had 
tears in his eyes, he was so worried, fearing that he was not 
going. (It is very difficult for him to sit comfortably in any 
but his own chair.) 


Fortunately, “Zukie,” the Camp car, is convertible into a 
crude but usable ambulance, as by taking out one seat and by 
dropping the back and taking out rods, Gordon’s wheel chair 
could be nicely accommodated in the car. And by such arrange- 
ment, he, still seated in his chair, was lifted bodily into the auto 
and his chair wheeled forward so that he looked rather impor- 
tant and very happy as he occupied this seat of honor just be- 
hind the driver’s seat. 


Next a padded back, the small back seat of “Zukie,” 
was placed along the side of the car so that it made a 
nice arrangement for Aubrey, who, when gently lifted by Mr. 
O. to this, his own special place in the car, was soon comfortably 
seated and ready for his trip. 


Frank, a one-time helper boy with this particular group, 
now a permanent resident of our Hospital, and who enjoys the 
companionship of this little family, found it hard to wait his 
turn, meaning until the crippled boys had all been helped to 
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their places, got in anyway, thus making sure of his place in 
the car and his share in the pleasures of the hour. Rodman 
was the next man in line, and with the aid of his crutches, he 
reached the running board of the car, then literally crawled up 
and into the car and arranged himself comfortable in the seat 
which had been prepared for him. 

By this time Willie, the good old faithful, felt that he 
should be in the car and ready to help as needed, and so he 
stepped over Aubrey and around Gordon, and finally seated 
himself where he could see all that was to be seen, both in and 
out of the auto. 

Last but not least, came Clement, or rather Mr. O. came 
bringing Clement in his arms, and when he had placed him in 
the space left for him in the back of the car, and Mr. O. himself 
had climbed in, the Campers were ready for the wonderful treat 
ahead of them. James closed up the car, putting in the protec- 
tion rails, and the like, and we started out, driving by the way 
of Landis avenue, going east to Lincoln Avenue, thence via 
Lincoln to Chestnut Avenue, and again east on Chestnut to 
Panther Road, then to Hance Bridge Road, and from there to 
Venetia Avenue and on into Camp Mento. 

About one-half mile from Camp, where the Menantico 
Stream crosses Hance Bridge Road, the neighborhood children 
were all in the stream having a jolly time. Intuitively these 
children seemed to realize that this was a special ride out, and 
they left their fun in the stream and greeted our boys in the 
merriest manner possible. Our boys, happy in the fact that 
they were being noticed, returned the greeting in the same mer- 
ry fashion, waving to the children until the last one had disap- 
peared in the “Ole Swimmin’ Hole.” Our boys enjoyed this 
event as a real bit of fun. 

They saw people working in their gardens, animals feeding 
in the pastures, autos tooting as they passed, and the boys 
enjoyed it all, getting thrills of pleasure out of little happen- 
ings all along the way. But their real thrill came when they 
entered the Camp grounds and were greeted by the family, 
which consisted of Mrs. M. and Mr. D., camp counselors, Mrs. I., 
known to the children as “Cookie,” Wilbur B., camp keeper, 
and some twenty boys then in Camp for their vacation, and the 
welcome which this jolly family extended to my special guests 
would have done credit to celebrities. They gathered around 
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the car, calling out their greetings to each one in the car, and 
then formed as for a parade, singing songs as they led the 
way down the winding road to the Camp itself. 


“Zukie” was placed in a cool shady place and it was my 
plan to entertain the boys, serving refreshments right in the 
car, feeling that it would be a real hardship for Mr. O. to lift 
the boys out and into the car again. But to my surprise and 
pleasure Mr. O. said, “How long are you planning for us to 
stay?” and I said, “For about one hour, or until you feel that 
for their comfort, the boys should return home.” His reply 
was, “Fine, we'll all get out and stretch our legs and have some 
fun.” I could have cried, but instead laughed—everyone laugh- 
ed loud, long, and merrily, as it was part of our gift to the boys 
to make it the jolliest day of the year. 


The Campers, a group of older, capable boys, assisted; and 
our honored guests were soon seated in porch rockers, with 
small tables before them—Gordon in his own chair—and we 
were serving them sandwiches, iced chocolate, and frosted cakes, 
things which were “picnicky” in style, and which could be man- 
aged in a fairly easy manner. 


Clement, who was so happy to be at Camp, saw at once the 
swings which were near our parking place, and with effort he 
managed to reach one, and was seated quite comfortably. He 
has almost no use of his legs, but was able to sit in the swing 
by holding tightly to the ropes with his two hands, and so 
seated, he had quite the appearance of anyone seated in a 
swing . 

A little later on when refreshments were served, quite for- 
getting Clement’s physical condition, and being guided by his 
appearance and happy expression, when asked if it would be 
comfortable for him to have his refreshments served to him as 
he was, he answered, “Yes, sure!” I gave him a sandwich, and 
that was all right. But when given his glass of chocolate, he 
managed it for the fraction of a moment, and the next thing 
we knew, he had turned completely over and was lying on the 
ground, covered over with his chocolate, but laughing heartily. 

Poor boy, he was a sight, but Mr. O. came quickly to his 
rescue, both physically and mentally, as he helped him to a 
chair and said the while he was drying Clement’s clothing, “My! 
it’s lucky that you’re wearing over-alls and not your Sunday 
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suit.” Aside from the surprise and of course, up-set, Clement 
was soon quite right again, and I am sure that the event will 
furnish many a laugh during thee coming months, as the boys 
remind him of this day at Camp. 

About four o’clock, with many good-byes, tooting of horns, 
and general racket created for the pleasure of the boys, we left 
Camp Mento and started on our homeward way, via Hance 
Bridge Road, where we stopped for the boys to have a good 
look at the Colony. 


The boys had hoped that enroute home, we could drive down 
to the lake and say “Hello” to everyone at the Colony, but hav- 
ing been away from home for so long, it was decided, it would 
be wiser to continue on our homeward way, leaving the Colony 
to another day. And so by Palermo Road, thence to Lincoln 
Avenue, to Brewster Road, and by Chestnut Avenue, and to our 
own Oak Lane, we were soon at home again, and what an out- 
ing it had been! 

The boys continuously expressed their thanks as they rode 
back home, saying over and over again how they had enjoyed 
every moment of the time—even Clement’s performance on the 
trapeze. 

And so ended, with laughter and fun, what had been for 
these beloved boys, a most wonderful holiday. 


Sometimes I am afraid that I forget that it is in the doing 
for the “least of mine” that we get our greatest satisfaction 
and happiness, and the experience of yesterday has left me mem- 
ories which I shall remember for many days to come—shall 
remember when I am feeling discouraged and need to forget 
myself in the joy of giving happiness to others. 


—ALICE M. NASH 





There will be the Fourth Institute on the Exceptional Child, 
under the auspices of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools, at Langhorne, Pennsylvania, Tuesday, October 26, 1937. 
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Book Review 






Care and Diet of Children By H. S. ReYNOLDS. New York, 
Fortuny’s, 1937. Pp. 154. 


Covering every aspect on the subject of the care and diet 
of young children, this book by Dr. Reynolds of Yale University 
is a valuable reference for parents, nurses, teachers, and others 
who are responsible for the care of children. Prepared in the 
form of questions and answers, the author skillfully deals with 
(1) Anatomy, physiology, and development; (2) Hygiene and 
environment; (3) Diet and feeding; (4) Bad habits; (5) 
Common ailments and simple treatments; and (6) Emergencies 
and expedients. 

The practical usefulness of the book is its greatest asset. 
Dr. Reynolds’ descriptions of children’s diseases are concise 
and clear. He does not underestimate the importance of early 
treatment, nor, on the other hand, does he frighten the reader 
by symptoms which are not of serious consequence. In addi- 
tion to its medical approach, there is included a description of 
symptoms which may have significance to the psychologist; 
suggestions are offered for the treatment of simple emotional 
disorders. The author also introduces suggestions for the 
“proper attitude” of parents toward their children, and emphat- 
ically warns young mothers against the well-meaning advice of 
friends and neighbors. 

In answering questions, Dr. Reynolds replies directly and 
forcefully. For example, such questions as these are clearly 
presented : 


(1) What wardrobe should be prepared for a baby? 
(2) What kind of soap should be used for bathing? 
(3) How long is an infant liable to have colic? 

(4) When should a baby begin to walk? To talk? 


The specific nature of the questions and answers increases 
the practical value of the book and suggests its inclusion as an 
integral part of the household where there are young children. 
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Institution Notes 


With the coming of cooler days, cottage activities begin in earnest. 
Cottage hobbies, clubs and parties with special entertainments at school 
fill the evenings. Hallowe’en will bring its fun and a party in every cot- 
tage. There are forty girls and one hundred and ten boys enrolled in our 
social clubs this year. 





Our new laundry is under construction and will be in use before the 
first of the year. 





The apple crop both here and at Menantico was abundant, and 700 
or 800 bushels are in cold storage for winter use. 





The cannery was in operation all of the time from the middle of June 
to the middle of October and has as a result about 24,000 quarts of fruits, 
vegetables, fruit butters and jellies for our tables this winter. 





The Annual Field Day exercises were held on October the 16th. One 
hundred seventy-eight boys took part. There were twenty-four scheduled 
events, some of them being: one hundred yard dash; tug-of-war; stand- 
ing broad jump; half-mile race; four man relay; shoe race; wheelbarrow 
race; bear crawl; baseball throw and piggy-back race. 


These were so arranged as to include lots of boys. big and little. Each 
winner received a prize and the regular Saturday store was held on the 
play field. There were a large number of spectators including the girls. 
These events furnish fine competition and are looked forward to equally 
by both boys and employees. 





Camp Mento had a fine summer. Practically all of the children en- 
joyed sometime there. A number of improvements were made on the 
buildings and on the grounds. 





The Training School Bulletin has received an unusually large number 
of subscriptions during the last few weeks. 
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